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j The. document summarizes the five-wolune final epost 

of a project. which inves¥igated sex edugg@on. programs and evaluation =—s—> a 

metheds in the Ohited States. The protect reviewed literature on both: ~~ |. 4 
- school and he fife preqrams and identified important features and Z 
. outcomes. The fiye volumes. include: I, an overview of sex education — 

dn. the United States; IT, ‘ 

“: student, teacher, ‘and principal questicnnaires (presently being: 
ees rewritten) : IV, a bibliography of approximately 2,000 references to ~ 
ey articles, bocks,: and. reports on sex education: and Ve an annotated 
“Bibliography. of: epibes #9 curriculum materials. The major portion of: 


mathods: fer evaluating programs; IIT,. 


_ this gsummary -describes Volumes I and IT. Topics include reasons for. . . 
stud ing sex education, characteristics of school programs, program © °°». 
innovations ‘or variations, prevalence ‘and effect of school sex a 

‘education pregrams, features and outcomes of programs, public- support 
for sex education in the- schools, 'nenschool sex education. programs,. 
.state guidelines, and methods for evaluating programs. Conclusions of - 
the study are that although many schools and organizations have , 

_ developed sex ‘education programs, there is lit*+le communication among i 
thems, sex: education: programs ate very heterogenous: comprehensive. Je © A 
‘proyrams. must include far more than discussions of reproduction: and. -— 
——<_ mUppOre sex- ‘education. ja the sot as | . 
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ae This: report reviews the literature on sex ‘education programs, identifies 2 
- the important’ features ’and outcomes of ‘programs, selects and summarizes oo 
excellent. school and non-school Programs ;. reviews. previous methods of. 


\ 


oe evaluating ‘progrags, and develops ‘new methods of: evaluating programs. - This 
' “work is designed: to: improve -both the teaching} of ex education and the yo 


? 


evaluation of that instruction. ~ oe eS eg ul 


are ‘Throughout this contract, we “defined sex. ‘education ‘beoadly. Thus, we | 

2 examined both ‘school and non-school: programs, and even studied hot~ lines. and: 

media events. In geneval, we included within our purview any program 6r =; 
‘activity primarily directed toward educating teenagers about. sexuality. We Qe) 
excluded from consideration clinic or hospital programs ‘which do not have _ me 


. significant education. components, ‘but whith: do distribute contraceptives” and. 


ry 


which might thereby provide. some apeermaticn about econ eneenetvese 


‘This. re apt provi das evidence for severét: conclusions: - . 
Many schools’ and. voluntary organizations have. developed sex education A 4 
; programs, but there is little communication among them. Thus, there’ . 
“may be ‘more sex education taking place ‘than hitherto believed, and . 
= there is a need for: more and better dahecigtons and evaluations of 
i PrOgranns ar . oe _ “4 


_-~Sex sdacetion’ programs’ are very heterogenois. Hon= school ideal | in 
_ particular: -employ widely ‘different techniques. such as two day 
2 marathons, ‘peer -counséling, “psychodrama, media spots, ‘and hot-lines. 
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| ae@hinprehensive programs must include’ far more. than diseusatons ‘of . 
_« Teproduction. 4 They should cover other topics such as contraception, | 

. Numerous sexual activities, the emotional and social aspects of sexual 

activity, values, and: decisionmaking and. communication ~ skills. In- : 

a addition to being concerned with the imparting of knowledge, they. go a 
| Manoutd also “focus. on the’clarifying of’ values, the raising of self = =: 

teem, and the developing of personal and social skills. These tasks E 

“¢ early require that. sex waueetren POpLee. be covered in: many courses ins 


oF many grades. an ay oe ee a oO 
: weMost sex ‘education: programs that have been evaluated h « number of ° 
positive effects. First, they clearly increase students ' \cnowledge 


“about sexuality. Second, they tend to make students more thlerant of” 
‘the’ sexual practices of others; ‘but they do not change the students’ 
‘personal values’ that ‘guide: their ‘own behavior.” Third, . the programs , 
appear to have little affect upon the amount of various types of. sexual 
_behavior such as petting and intercourse. Fourth, thdéee- courses which, 

_ emphasize contraception may increase the use of effective contraception 
eae decrease both the use of ineffective methods of contraception and 
‘intercourse without. contraception. Fifth, programs which actually . eat ip 
: provide: contraception or which’ provide a bridge’ to a specific clinic ok ow 
may all reduce : ee pregnancy. 2 ee a, © a a ee 
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; 'acMost of. the’ evaluations: of _programs. employ: an sxparinantal. design that: 
m can produde’ valid data. ‘Unfo tunately, most of the studies fail. to 
.Y measure, many, potentially = ‘behavioral outcomes, of; programs. Js 
- They also fail to’ measure ‘long-term. effects, and all too. frequently 
they use poorly. designed pnserimenat tote, : — . »  * 


2 =Heceive many. pregnant’ teenagers obtain: abortions hae compunities, 

and also because schools do not have valid data on the pregnancies of ; 
their students, it is ‘difficult,. ‘ifs not ‘impossible, to measure directly): 

the effects’ of ‘sex education , Programs — Pregnancy rates. “a 


uf 


hd. =i ope iopeacite the claims ‘of some opponents) most Americans support. sex - 7 ee , 
Yt oe, an Sige. * education in the schools. — 2 4 SF ue a 
z pepediuatigh of the nego ie - i 45, ne os con cad | . 
: aa a ’ The complete final répord ontains this Exécutive Summary and. @ - ee 
“JY. Separate Volumes. As is. customagy, the Executive Summary simply 8 ee eae eft ae 
- °° the major. findings in ‘the other -: ‘uieas Volume I is primarily quberentl ves e PHY tae ay 


“2 It provides'an overview of. ‘Bex edugation,. the. empiric; évidence.in the: - ) 
‘literature. ofxthe effects of programs,: importent-féatures’ and outcomes of-: ae 
programs, descriptions of exemplary school and non-school programs, and an ~ 
analysis of. state guidelines. Volume II “focuses upon alethods of evaluating 
+ programs. Specifically, it describes previously -used,methods of evalyating 
‘programs, specific suggestions - for improving those methods, recommendations 
'.for new types of evaluations, and questionnaires which measure all-the’ . 
‘cs; important features and outcomes of: programs. Volume III is basically a 7 
-"* . + " questionnaire kit. It contains the questionnaires with directions for * a a 
-. | | administering them and aids for scoring«them. - Volume IV is a large , 
"4° “bibliography containing’ approximately 2,000 references to articles, books » 


“ reports, etc. on séx education. “Finally,. Volume 'V. is an annotated ee ee 
- bibliography: of. ‘exemp! ary. curriculum materials (both: print and non-print). 
YOUN 1 rn ere, re 2 
- Reagons for Studying Sex Education se EY . eT ee 


id 

There: are three major réasons for studing 8 béx education. . First, there ~ 
any sex education programs throughout the country, and their effects are 

own. According to the National. Institute of Education, 37% of ‘all high . 
_ schoolw\have a separate unit or class in+sex education. Although this eta Ne 
* ke. estimate y be misleadingly high, both .schools .and voluntary organizati@ns - ee ee 
j a are devotihg a substantial effort to some form of sex education instruction. se 
: . However’, these organizations and others have devoted very little effort «to 

\ aes thé instruction. This void should be filled. j 


nds . Second, : man)\conmyni ties have ‘erupted in conflict over: sex fet 
coe ae the last decade. In some cases, teachers have been fired aid school 

mad board members have been ren Saal office, ay because on their | views 

- 3 a : ee ag ee 
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: ES education: peiving ne oor on both sides of the . a 


a 2a ee 


_ednflicts have made many unsupported claims about sex education. If careful 
luations of PFOgraRe are. = pompieted, then some: of these conflicts can be 


“resolved, os | : of ee ee oe 
a Oe Ow 


— Third, and *suttiape aoe important, teenagers. and adults eeriacs a 
“+ 9: “great many’ sex-related ‘problems. that sex education programs may possibly 
. ‘alleviate. Several examples. will illustrate this. First, approximately 1.3 
"vai llion: 10- ‘to 19-year old girls become pregnant each year and more than -. 
one-third. of ‘all. girls. become ‘pregnant before’ gbeir twentieth birthday. Most, 
. of these pregnancied lead to either’ abortions or a series of other negative 
- outcomes including higher risk of death: during delivery, disruption’ of school - . 
"and employment, and greater risk of subsequettt divorce and welfare - 
. dependency. Second, of the. estimated 10 million: people who were infected by . 
--°”. all forms of .venereal disease in 1978; about two-thirds were Young. peopfe, 
. between the. ages. of 15 and 24... ‘Third, the number of rapes keeps increasing, 
. °° and the majority of rapes occurs among. young people. Moreover, for 
ae. a adolescents, the majority of rapes occurs among acquaintances. This -fact is. 
ikea . . particularly. important because sex _education may more easily reduce — 
acquaintance rape than other kinds of rape. Fourth are the innumerable 
‘sex-related problems which are extremely important, but which lack reported 
_frequencies. ‘There are the specific dysfunctions (e.g., impotence, lack of 
orgasms, and premature ejaculations). There are also the many more subtle .—-—s__—m-- 
ae roblems (e.g., poor communication, feelings of guilt and dissatisfaction, §. 
. Hing in to peer pressure, and poor decisionmaking).. Many of these ee 
continue into adult life and s considerable ‘stress ‘to marriage. : Cea 


ae : These desctal ated "pvoblens: and others are ‘important: anid evidence suggests . 
that sex education. programs .may partially reduce them. If so, then it is. : 
‘important to know which programs are most successful, why those programs ate 


oo a ae as and more. precisely, how successful are those Programs. a a ee S| 
a Pas ea” 8 Characteristics of’ ‘School Programs ~ | 

< # 3 Goals 7 ae | . : ‘. a ae bs Se ae te 
hes - - eet . Tih - — we : : , : eo 2 RS = gS ». 


ie 4 oe er of sex education, are both numerous ‘and varied. A sampling of 
i them follows: he se 


° ae --to provide. ‘accurate. information’ about sexuality 
| eto facilitate. insights into. personal sexual hehavior. 
_ ==to reduce fears. and: anxieties about: persona®.. sexual devel opments and 
-. feelings an co, , 
“4 to ,ehcourage more ‘atocued: responsible, and successful decisionmaking af ye 
Js 17". =—¢o encourage students to’ question, explore, and assess their sexual attitudes _ 
_ =-to develop more tolerant attitudes toward: the sexual behavior of others. 4 
'  -—to: facilitate: cheloni cation about’ sexuality with parents and others oo 
|: ==to. develop skills for the management of. sexual problems. . . 
"to facilitate rewarding sexual expression 5 + 2 
m= to. integrate sex into a balanced and: purposeful pattern: of. f aiving: . , 
—oeto create satisfying interpersonal relationships. 
--to “‘peduce scx sey ares problems. such as venereal. disease aad unwanted . 
SPRSgREnC LOR: . , : 
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DP pos oe ee ok OE Wage 2? | © es ole 
oy Most sex educators agree with most of these goals, but: a few educators 
2 7 would differ with some of. these and would add a few of their own. In. 
.* " particular, some educators would stress that a particular value system should -. 
_. be encoyraged (that heterogexual activity within matriage is the only moral or 
“acceptable type of sexual activity). = - ee a St 


Pa 


Elementary School .--.* -.-’ oP te Gee 4 
- School: sex education begins in-elémentary school. In most schools, this. 
-- l instwuction is informal and unplanned. Nevertheless, the manner in hich 
“teachers handle sexual incidents (e.g., kissing, swearing, and looking at . 
-" girls' underwear) affects.the attitudes that the students develop toward. ' 5 ee 
~ discuss ng’ sexuality.arid towatd their own sexuality. “In some schools,” ™ na ae 
children learn that certain sexual, activities and discussing: sexual activities . a 
4 are "naughty," while in other schools, the children learn a more positive  @. ~ 
~ . * approach. PRO, Be aes ae ariel ae a een 


In many’ elementary schdols m@nstrudtion’-and the biological aspects of a oe ae 
reproduction. are discussed in the fifth or sixth grades, but’ most schools do : a 
not take this opportunity to discuss. sexuality more generally.  -° | - . 

-e note gh > . se < ; Pa : aa ; Bo hh : i; we 
| Junior High School © 70 + 5 
In .a’ few schools, teachers ‘focus upon. some of the changes, féelings, and | 
‘problems which accompany puberty” and adolescence.. These schools discuss the . 
' differences’ in physical growth patterns, the changes: that take place’ during’ . 
adolescence, some of the details of reproduction, flirtation, necking, et, , 9% 
-* masturbation, venereal disease, and values clarifikation. When these topics _ 
> are covered, they are typically covered in other classes (e.g., biology, «= - 
““s  health, or physical education). Moreover, it should be emphasized that most 
'°. junior high schools do not cover these topics. a eS e gag ae 


3s - ‘ et 


we 


Senior High School ~~ an oe | e * 2 %o Pa _ ie > 
oe ka Educators have devoted much greater effort to developing sex education , 
for. high school students. ‘Moreover, these educators represent™a grass roots 
movement. That is, many different: teachers or communities have developed 
|: their own materials and courses relatively independently.  _- a 4 
7 /.. “Partly id aa thie independent development; ‘high’ school sex education — 
programs have eriormous diversity. ‘They vary on a number. of important’ ~ 
dimensions: — TING ak. Oe oe eee 


1 : 


; ; : ; : _ er _ os © -_ 4 : 
Duration -of Instruction Some progra a hast for only a single day or ‘for only 
.  artew periods on successive days} others last for4an entire year. ~ - an 


— . ho « 
5 € 4 


ngle full day, while 


course, but fail. to.take tha: ‘other. courses. In other’ “schools,. sex education. 
_ 18 a separate: elective unit or. course for. which , Parental notification or , 
_ permission is pxeivently, required. ; coy ss . ! os 
. on . ae : a , : a oe 
a Topics Covered Some courses ‘cover. only’ ‘the bare eeecatiala” (e. Bs, anatowy, 
“reproduction, and. venereal disease). Other courses are far more comprehensive ~— 
and cover such topics as: variations in growth . patterns; emotional and sodial_ 
'. aspects'of dating, necking, petting, and sexual intercourse; sexuality as part 
of oe Wagan :personality; advantages and disadvantages of* prgmarital sexual - 
“»s activity; the probability of. becoming prégnant; masturbation; homosexuality; . 
* rape;. responsibilities of parenting; the characteristics of different types of 
“s contragepti‘on; | the methods for obtaining. contraception; - values glarification; eS 
', and dec ist onmaking,: ic cmmbns cae and. assertiveness.- pets: . 


Glassroga Atmosphere. In some ‘programs, the ia or ones peatesilonals: 

_ ‘simply Lecture to the students. In other better and more comprehensive. | ¢ 
_« programs teachers develop a classroom: atmosphere with trust, concern, and ~ . 
: empathy. - ‘In these supportive atmospheres, ‘students-raise many questions and 

issues, and express both feelings’ and concerns. In some ‘classrooms,. 

_ particularly in- parochial schools, sexuali- iscussed within the context 

" of religious: values. In public schools, values . and responsibility are 
‘stressed, but particular values are fot: emphasized, and ‘the _atmosphere is less 


-jetemeneal, pss i ge Ox. 7 OO : oe a 


| Modal Type a re ee ee ee 7 Bae wie os 
° a ee ee os ait ; L 
Many of these_diitensi ons aré pelgted to one “another. and ptaduce three 
especially common combinations of traits or modal programs. on brea is ac-/. 
"one shot" program in which teachers, or outsiders: present. information: on 
.. reproduction and possibly, contraception during. ‘one or two class. periods of | 
'. approximately fifty minutes each. Although questions « ‘can be. eekedy9 most of 
the time the’ epeaker lectures to the students. ' 


0 


in 


‘The second, nodal typ ntinues Gor one to two “weeks. . typically it is. 


- — f another’ course : y health) and: "it includes: lectures, a few 
art pe, ano and. ‘films. on several topics such/ as sreproduction, v venereal . 


e . . 


* disease, and- porate. y contepeepttons: 


<. 


Finally, ‘the third modal type is a more “comprehensive sex education 
class. It may last an entire semester and is’ devoted to a wide variety of = J 
". "gexual matters. ‘Thus, it typically: contains cognitive, affective, and. sici 11 

“components. . That. is, factual’material is. presented; attitudes are shared and. 
_. t;' discussed; and: decisionmaking’and communication ‘skills are developed. Many of 
the topics: Mentioned above are covered at least once. Aithough teachers _ . Me 
provide lecture, ~material, the emphasis is upon class: discussions and the - . 
sharing pf: bxperiences and feelings. Commonly ere js an. gffort to develop, a 
2 upEceeeNS aoe nen, Jedgncntel atmosphere. ey Rt 
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: Program Inn ovations _ or. Variations 4 7 Fe ee ee ae, — 
é : an ‘ oe . . . 2 i é 7 2 . ree i 
Although ‘there a are jenuacebie ‘exciting innovations in seX education, 
_there- are four that are: peerteene yy = e. an ae 
fs Re er Counselinj . : én : a ieee eis Pa ot . 7 a . o a 4 
* : e 5 ; : ) : ¥, 
oe, The immedi ate ei: of peer » -coun eling-programs is, to train. students both 
‘to provide accurate information and, referral services : ito their peers and to. a 


.disten. wigh sensitivity and respect to problems’ of, other students. Training 

‘for the..counselors usually lasts twelve’ to: sixteen weeks, with several hours 

per week devoted to didactic training, role-playing, and ‘small group 

discussions.: After the training, the ‘peer counselors maintain a "Rap Room" 

‘with the help of a faculty advisor. In this room the students. have access to. 

- diseneet la atid films on sexuality. In addition, it is a place where’ 
2 discussi ns on sexu 1 matters are sfreqtentty: held. 
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‘Parental Involvement he . co : a ae . we te oo * - 


- Some of the most ‘successful. programs emphasize parental  davolvanent both’ 
i in the initial planning of the program and in the continued. development of the: 
. ' program, Often this involvement is most helpful.when it is-formalized in a: 
‘committee which includes parents, other community members, and ‘school - 
personnel. The parents provide input from the a) raise } questions ‘OF | 
concern, and provit. a putter’ to. oepsen ee a ee 
¢ ‘ 4 . rer : yo CO . 
Programe for Parents oa as a . oh 2 ee | 
“A few ‘achools ehiboughout the country have developed programs for parents 
of teenagers that ‘complement the programs roy err These are 
- designed 1) to give the parents. more accurate information about sexuality 
todayy 2): to ,Provide parents with information about’ the topics being covered ~ “i 4 
"in the students' clasges, apd 3)*to improve communication. between the. 
“teenagers. and their. parents. ‘TKe success of these programs is not yet known, 
‘because few of them have been pean described. or aveluated 


“6 ee eee i _ 7 ; 
eae - Several’ years ‘ago there was nig, one acioet in the coudtry, Woodson High acd 
- §chvol ‘in Washington, D.C., whitch. provided contraceptives to the-stydents in a 


the. high | school itself. However, a few other schools have now included the: . 
provision of coneracepr iver: within. their PEORE SM «(..-+ _ oe Ja '. 
a There are of course ‘several sabvanbacd cs pro viding contraceptives dn thes. 
school health clinic. - It: reduces the fear. and propiding co of going to a P 
strange clinic in.another' part of town. It enables sexually active students - 
“-to obtain contraception quickly, It ‘also provides a link between the sex 
“ education. inecruetige on contraception and the. COnEEacepEs on: itself. a. a 
“Although numerous atudents. used the clinic at Woodson, the number was | 
Anitially less than might have been expected. One reason was the lack of 
-“snonymi ty; when students went to the clinic, their friends sometimes saw 
‘them. At Woodson and the” other high schools. now offering. contraception, the | 
program is dha: restructured: to overcome: this problem. . . : : . ee 


prey al ence of School Sex Education , mee ss ‘& 9 e 


. In. ‘1974, the National ‘Education Kesocieeies sampled 800 Cubic: sch i 
systems} and found that only ten percent. fully proyided sex ed\cation. ‘four 
aeere later. the ‘National Institute of panes Sten. inn ad an. excellent survey. 


‘unit or : puree i in ‘sex eddcation, 


oe If this estimate is: correct, and if one “feurth of the- -etadent. in those 
ts on 
_-courses ,\then less than ten percent of all st ei receive Such | eo 


‘expanded. — ; rie a oe ce - ‘ ae 
. J pe 48 "Effects of School Sex Education Programs ' he ee “s/ ) 
— hévotates of sex education have established for thensel es a eruly ee ae 
formidable set of goals. ‘These san ‘students'. knowledge, .-- 
- attitudes, self perceptions, skills, fears, and social and /sexual behaviors. 


Because these are the established. goals,. sex education pr grams should be . 
_ @valuated according to the extent to ‘which they meet thes goals. Mowayar, 
” for two reasons sex education coursed. should not be unduly criticized if they 
‘fail to'meet these goals. First, as just noted, ese ¢riteria are unusually 
demanding. Second, other courses in schools are ngt e aluated by. such 
demanding goals. For example, civics clasges_ are nyt /evaluated by. their - og 
' ability to make better citizens out of gtudents , eve though" this ay be an.” 
ampli or. explicit poab ‘of ‘the naa , oO ae. : 
ol in general, “the effect 


Given the capabilities and Limitatigns rf) 
e ‘are five, major, canclusions. | 


of sex education are “not ‘surprising. 


= hs First, ‘innumerable studies of. ali kinds of programs atrongly indicate. 

1): that sex.education courses ‘can substantially increase the knowledge of 
‘Students about sexual matters. .In this respect, sexual topics are not 
different from other topics if they are taught’ properly. This success should 


c  Clearlybe applauded, because ‘our gociety -gefierally. approves of greater ’ gg GS og 
of _knowledge -and. generally assumes that greate knowledge facilitates impgoved 7 ee 
— . . decisionmaking. Moreover ,,, ‘numerous. studies have indicated that one primary ‘=. ° 
\. ‘)  .° , Feason that teenagers. “become regnant is ‘their. ss a about’ one dualeaasy oe 


of becoming pregnant and, about eoneracepe en 
ee Pie a te “Second, gant, bat not all, programs produce attitudinal cenae: ‘More. : 
Rie ge specifically, successful programs. tend ‘to increase the. students’ tolerance of 
AG, i. EE gs the ‘gqxual practices of others. However, they'do not appear to affect the’. NN, 
q .? 4 L students’ perso onal es which” guide their own behavior. That is, there is °° 
= no evidence, that }ex “education makes" the étudenta ‘immoral." a 


. 


2! Third, | sex ducation instruction appears ‘to. have little: effect upoh “the oe 
- 7 mount - of Wario types of bexua behavior such as petting or ,intercours@. = = 
- °° However, thig con@lusion is only tentative, because: -it-is based upon'pnly'a: * = 
few studies: of college claases. Moreover, there’ is weak evide nce that cee 4 om 
4 é 


ee 
_ 9 


ty A . . : ' eters “oa A -- ya % + : a 
“yt ® oe oe f = a , 7 o- aie oe aa 7 - r. 9 H 


Say ae Ue: a 


ae a indicates ent sonie sex. fducatign programs may improve the - ‘comménication a ae 
ee 4 |. between ‘the teenagers _and their parents,. and that, in. turn, this improved 
_ ; communication ‘may delay the first experience of intércourse* and “may facilitate 
~ “the use of contraception ° ‘when intercourse does occur. \, °* Ce eee - 
g 7 : ede. : i og 4 
- Fourth, those courses which. thorqughly cover contraception may incréase 
- the use of effective contraception and decrease both the use of ineffective - 
Py contraception and unproteetted intercourse. Once again, this conclusion, is 
- tenta ive ‘because it is based upon the only ‘gtudy_ which examined contraceptave 
use. ; 


:,@ : ‘ 
‘ ee oe ood. 
‘ : : i : . 1 
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rifth, those programs yh facilitate the ease “of obtaining 
cofitraception pect Ae have a direct Jmpact _upon pregnancy rates. In St. Paul, 


‘Well as health exaMs , ° pelvic. exams, ‘and contraceptive follow-ups. It also’ 
provides a bridge to an off campus clinic that.prescribes contraceptives. 
_ This program apparently reduced the high school - fertility. rate by 56%4 his — 
‘gtudy which ‘carefully measured the impact of a high stl ool 
program upon. pregnancy. rates. - However, its success coupled with the e\uctent! 
of a few. nén-school \sex education programs strongly suggest that a p gram 

_ Which’integrates ins uction and the, provision of. contraception can ‘be highly 


ian - successful in. | reducin Ng kanal . 64 : oS 
a j 
Im nportent Features and ‘Out comes. of. Programs: _ a a eee x 
\- i: ° * Boe : of ’ ahd 
“4 |. The review ‘of ‘the ‘Literature above describes some of the characteristics 


and effects of existing. programs.. However, the literature does not’ enumerate ~- 
oe and rate the important: features. of ideal programs nor their important _ 
*e outcomes. in this-contract we <could not actually evaluate many programs and 
thereby determine directly. their important features and outcomes. However, we 


did complete several | steps to better a ess these features and outcomes. . 
4 : 3 


- “. ’ 
oe First, we * Yderiti fied two. goal that encompass — other important 
ms goals. — The. first. goal is the reduction of unwanted teenage pregnancy. This — 


. goal is clearly important, provides the rationale for ‘this contract, ang. also 
"provides the: impetus fer much. activity nationwide. The second goal’ is the ‘ v 
« facilitation: of a “positive and fulfilling sexuality. ‘This = goal should not be 4 
hey " @onfused with the facilitation of sexual activity. "Sexuality" as! defined by 
. ‘professionals refers nét only to sexual intercourse, but to a broad. ‘range of: 
jntera¢tions amohg people.. For sdéme ‘teenagers, a more positive sexuality may” 
-+ . result from. decreased sexual activity. Thus, this goal actually involves thé 
° improvement of interpersonal. relationships and psychologicat health. . 
, a ate © 
Second, we - generated. long list pt feat res aad outcomes of programs 
that might contribute to these goals. We theg asked adolescents who were | : 
éxperts by virtue of their age, and adults’ who were professionals “in the field — , 
of sex education to supplement this list. - This process was repeated: until ee 
 " péople perceived: it., as comprehensive. a : “a | 
. ? a are a 
“Third, one: ‘hundred. professionals in theyfield rated eath feature and 
each outcome according. to_its importance in contributing to each. of the <: 
; goats, This. sample of p oféssionals is not a random “sample, but the- caliber. ne a 
_ of, its. members: and the @ versity of its oe it’ an important sample. of 
SpEnions ae : 
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ob advanta sand “distal 


oe students ‘share their feelings, beliefs, and. -experiences and are free to ‘ ae 


- topics, the courses ¢ 


_. should also be. digeu 


cients 3 = a - — aes 
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These ratings ‘provide ‘several concluciouas “First,” ‘there is’ ‘remarkable 


aetesnant’ among the. experts; even though‘they are ge raphicwlly, ‘religiously, “ 


-,and professionally diyerse,. ‘Second, the twin ‘goals of: ‘teducing . Pregnancy and. 
facilitating a*positive ‘and fulfilling sexuality,are not. only * onipatible; but 
 Mectoarhy, reinforcing, - ‘That is, the features and outcomes that were rated — - 
- important for ‘ore: geal. were: also rated. important . for the other. goal; even | 
sghough Abe 3 fatings were | ‘conducted indefendently. . Third, experts “believe: that | 
“focusing solely. ‘upon. rgprdduction | is: “definitely . insufficient. They believe — 
. that courses’ ‘shoul d=cover numerous sexual activities such as necking, petting, | 
, sexual_i int ercourgé,, masturbation, and. homosexuality. When. ‘discugsing these 
ould, include ‘the. emotional and. social aspects of 
bity.* With near unanimity. experts. state that’ a. 
‘values, peer pressure’, sexual exploitation,,methads of © 
gure, decisionmaking skills, cand. communication. skills 


et marital sexual. ac 
tieccta, myths 
resigting sexual pre} 


ering contraception, the class shotld ‘consider the *. 
artages. of “different” methods. ‘of birth: control,. the: proper 


For example, ‘when: cg 


use Of each metitod, and, the’ specific. ‘procedures for ‘obtaining | contraception, 


| With: near unanimity: the. profesgionals believe that thie diséouragement ofall . 
. (eremarital: ‘sexual ‘activity, is not important. |, Some everi volunteered that such 
_ discouragentent . ‘was coukter productive. Mor éover.,- ‘these dis Mpsions. should - 
ocgur in a ron-judgmental , trustifig and ‘supportive ‘atmosphere in‘ which ge 


. 


. ‘explore’ any .topic they raise’ about human sexuality. * Finally, the af 


_» in a sex, education class’, leas 
~P YY National Option: Research Center of the University of Chicago interviewed a 
* .o" pandom‘sampje of 1,484 adult Americans, About 78% favored both sex’ education 
; ‘.in ‘schools’ and the ‘provision‘of.birth contro] information to teenagers who. - 


* professionals ‘indicated ‘that’ ‘important outcomes of programs ‘include changes «in 


the students’ knowledgeg: clarity: of values, acceptance: of ‘other people's 5 7! 


Bed, Moreover ,. these topics should’ be coyered i: depths 


a 


7 


- sexual practices, ‘self, esteem, and. dects*oameking) communication, and a. 


a. a. 


ef ia 


" Beeertiverieas skills. . : Le - 


Thin list ‘of. “important dusbaccaviaties: of an ideal ® program’ is. both long: 
" and: tdeniaae This’ calls into. ‘question whether in fact ‘any -program.can have 


most: or. all’ of these qualities, In a -seargh for’: exemplary programs throughout 


the country, ‘we found twenty programs that have most of the desired featyrea 


of them thrive in hocations that are generally hdstilé to sex education. | | 


| . Thus, they demonstrate ° that it is possible to create and inaintain ‘excellent _ 


"programs: with most of the eet eee peatures and outcomes + oa, aie 
- The tweniy’ programs. are ‘qunsaxiawd inthe report. One of them in ae 
St. Louis is. described in: ieregter detail, =) eee ee 


" Bublic au pont for. Sex Education ‘in ‘schoots 


ve 'S 


_Deapite che: many. ‘newspaper feadIfnes on sex @ducation battles, and despite 


"the termination of a few sex education programs, most. Americans apparently — 

~ .gupport, sex education. Several studies. support this claim. - First, when 

parents are’ given the. option . of renting their: children’ fiom participating 
shad. ‘3% ‘choose to do-so. ' Second, An 1974 the 


want it. Third, a 1977 Gallup poll indicated that 70% af Americans believe 


a aust contraception ‘should be eeaNene in school, py ngsrly double ‘the ‘Proportion 


we 7 : ea! » 
< a * 2 or 
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at 
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- and some of them appear to have the desired outcomes as well.. Moreover, séme  . 


7 + 8. hospital programs. 


ae Bre 43 


“holding that: belief ta 1970. Pourtti, a 1975. ‘national study ae schigel “e 2% 


- superintendents -repor ted that: only 5% of existing programs “were eliminated ao ae. « 


following. controvers} , but that more than: 50% were expended: ea 
_-¢ontroveray oo ay »y 0 ; 
- i a , 


| ioteool ex Bastion Pro rams » 


Most ‘attention ‘to sex education. hag focused on schools.” ‘Until recently, 
reports of. nonschool. “programs - appeared most. often in ne etters” ang journals 
reaching primarily the family planning clinic community. In the last few . 

"years, -however, concern with teenage pregnancy has stimulated the ‘emer ging: ; 

_ interest-of many other groups in human’ sexuality” education. Religious groups, 
youth ganizations, local social service agencies, hospital. centers, medical 

i schools, : ‘and many others are directing | educational, programs for young people. 
In addition, a variety of. ‘professional - ‘organizations are training leaders and 
| facjlitators: of.. sex education pro grams , » cme organizations . are 

establishing’ -an increasing numer: of: , Programs t en sex edycation to 
“parents. ag well 4s. children. _ a 


: ; a 2 ie se . aA F , : 
oa Te survey and better understand ait programs , we identified many. 
.impéytant., programs, created a scheme for categorizing these programs by 


(oe and then selected three ‘to five specifit, programs for each sponsor. 


These program. are ‘described in detail in the report and are. Jeol tas here., fe 


' = Bs . es ae 5 
a dur. anal sis indicated. that. most. progYams belonged in one. » 9F: the © 
- following eig t. ‘Broupsi: | es Lee Ge ace 
¥Ie Planned Parenthood “affiliates — a 
hee national youth organizations fot, art hyiateewith chutghes 
“(e.g., Girls Clubs ,. YWCA, Boys Clubs) aN 2 


-3, local youth agencies (e.g., The Door)’ Veo : 3 , 
4.. religious organizations 3 . ae 
5. adult organizations with a cond¢ern for youth oa a 
7 . “+ (é.g., The Population Institute) | oF Se 4 é ee ke. 
°° 6. state arid local government departments’ ; ee as i a ne 


"7,- programs for. pregnant Spenagers ‘or _ teenage pereney oe 
an ah ‘A fundamental. di¢tarence etwas school and. nonschool programs is that - 
the ldtter are not constrained by. classroom structure (e.g., 50-minute hours), . 
by the néed to please all students and all ,parents, nor by legal: ‘guidelines: 
that apply to schools. ‘Thus, nonschool programs have much greater freedom and 
' flexibility and these qualities in. turn make them less structured" and more 
7, diverse, aa og. : ~ 
; y 
On the abhas hand; nonschool. programs lack the various ‘legal. and social | 
-sanctions. that keep teenagers in school. fn order to stimulate: the interest . 
‘of young people and .to design programs. which meet youth needs, many nonschool . 


“4 


© prostane ‘include teenagers in the sevelopment ‘and implementation of - ‘programs, — 


dr example, some*nonschool programs train some teenagers as counselors for © 
ether addlescents and as teachers b£ adults who work with youth. To further #, 
maintain: téenagers' interest, nonschool programs more commonly discuss. topics 
hat concern titem and that evoke controversy in some school districts Ce. Be 
Values, feelings, peemactte? Sex, -and contraception). ~ 


a wo: so eR : wot aA a oh a : a ; te 
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Regic diets of which topice « are “considered )‘nonschool programs are more: . 


“likely than .school programs to use innovative approaches such as small. group . 
se “ discussiohs, both individual and ‘group’ counseling, rors playing, medya . 
METSD APY, ‘and hotlines. + et te hy Oe ee on i 
For. all ‘nongchool - sponsors, the’ ee common. program audience ig a qmall - 
- | group, although the Planned: Parentho#t! affiliates, local youth agencies,, ° 
'. teenage parent programs, and hospital~ programs ‘are also likely to emphasize 
individuals.’ - Participation. in most of these programs is brief. For example, 
-while ‘some involve teenagers.in a several month training as peer educators, 
‘their.contact with the. ‘audience .is likely to be one-shot or short-term. ‘Only 


| "a few: _Programs ‘provide long-term experiences for the audience and most of, » _ 


these are in church~sponsored programs: or programs for pregnant. adolescents. 
Given these features, it is not surprising that the most common - activities of, 
‘ these programs are ‘small group discussions, counseling, ang role playing 
sexeec tees: se 


Ae Les a Sarria 
» 


Most sponsors and most. programs fiedeacd teenagers in. n. planning ana: 
implementation, . Similarly nearly ail of the programs are Jinked with. other . 
"community; agencies and services. However, only half. of the programs: involve 

‘parents... These are predominantly national youth. ee religious 

‘. . groups, and “arate and local government epercemnts : » ee 


.e, 8 


4° The contént of these programs: bende: to be _mare similar sihat. different | 


- feelings, values, - reproductive anatomy, dating relationships, venereal. = ° 
disease, ‘and contraception. Most of them also cover ‘sex roles and various . 
aspects- -of parenting, with programs for pregnant teenagers more likely ‘to, 

- cover the latter. However, in the small. groups and discussions of most of. 

' these programs, content is highly ‘flexible, Sometimes. apecetie. copies are, : 


covered, and other times they are mot. 0g oo Be a 


° 


‘Por their financial support, most of the programs depend on multiple . 
sources of funding. + Planned Parenthood. affiliates, programs for pregnant 


teens, and hospital programs are particularly likely to ‘receive federal : unds », 


. while religious groups. and local -youth agencies ‘ate most likely to depend on 


“contributions. . Private foundations contribute to nearly all sponsors, but are | 
“ most likely to. be major~ supporters of adult groups - concerned: with: youen, local - 


youth: agencies, and nafional youth: organizations. - 
| ‘Bvaluationa of the programs are based predominantly on. simple 
observations and frequency counts of the number of people’ participating, the 
number of. presentations madé, etc. None.of the studies reviewed carefully” 


ar ste _ Dg 


no In recent: years a sex ehi atied literature has largely footed ‘the t - 


legislative. basis for sex education programs, | Although a few. studies haye 

.. examined whether states mandate or support sex.edyucation, none of them has. 
examined the. guidelines in any detail. This ‘lack-is particularly Pronounced: 
Decade most . prates now have guidelines | and some - ‘of them are queee detaileds 


across sponsor. types. Nearly .all emphasize. decisionmaking, communication, ea 


. evaluate aed) caper’ ‘of the program upon Pup Pact tecpantss. BEY fe ee 


4 ee 
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rs) ‘etiidy the ‘state guldetince: we’ abtsined copies from. all states which ‘ | 
have}: Gham. After completing a standardized. summary of. the guidelines of can 
state, we: returned gpat summary to. ‘each state to assure that our 
ifterprétations were - ‘correct. ‘If there were errors, they were resolved over 
the ,phorie. - Beeause our study. obtained results that directly, contradict those: - 
-. of the few previous studies, we telephoned all-those states for which there 
were discrepancies and again made sure that. our SP eEErOrarsene were correct. 


According to our: ere nally “Maryland 2 and re ae require ‘eX. 
‘education and only Louisiana prohibits it. (Despite the clear prohibition ; in 
. the guidelines, sex education is still taught within other courses in | 
Louisiana:) In general, guidelines tend to support sex education, but his 
. support is rather weak. Surprisingly, the amount of support does not vary. 
significantly from one region of the country to the next. The amount of. 
support is, however, strongly related: to the proportion of the state's high 
schools that have separate courses in sex education. Although: this . suggests 

. . that state guidelines may have a considerable impact upon school programs, the - 
' Grrecei on of . Sausality cannot be msceEtoined from the a 

"Although the. guidelines vary, most of then strongly aappont: local 
autondiy the involvement of parents in the planning of the programs, the 
public review of materials, periodic evaluations, special teacher training, . 
and the integration of sex education topics into different courses’ and 
grades.. ‘Some states encourage, While others discourage separate -courses | in 
gex education. They tend to ignore controversial topics by neither . 
sencounaging nor’ discouraging their inclusion in ‘instruction. - 
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Methods Used to Evaluate School. Brograms. a ey a ‘23 9 


By far the most common method “of ‘analyzing the effects of sex education 
programs utilizes the experimentat design. - The sex education class is-. , ; 
considered the experimental group and some other class or group of students is 
‘considered ‘the control. group. . Appropriately, | the "treatment" consists of .all . 
the activities of the sex education class.. Jypically, pretests are. 

'.administered during the first few days of clas and posttests are given during 
the last few days of class. Of the numerous studies examined for this. neviews A 
the vast es held employed onc a design. a : xm 

_The seudien using: this decian: have two°major strengths. ride, by 
compar ing the ‘charige in scores of the control group and the experimental 
group, various ‘types of. errors can be eliminated or controlled. For. example, . 
‘if.a control group were not used, then it would be. difficult, if not : 
impossible, ‘to determine whether the changes that occurred in the. experimental 

ee were -ptoduced by the course or by natural maturation processes. Second, 
per imental ‘design can be used naturally in the ckassroom setting. That - 
i. “when students take a pretest, complete the course, and then take the 
. posttest, this resembles their normal routine and appears natural: This is in: 
contrast to some ‘laboratory experjments which test psychological principles; 
but- which also appear artificial ‘to. the participants. - 
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i o ee combination ‘are theoretically or practic 
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eae f i 
typically poorly. designed, On the one hand, 


"of the most important outcomes of prograys. ag Senter hand}. the 
Y measure poorly ’ those outcomes which they attempt -to measure. | 


i mp rete in most of reer evaluators: are epeely abletto ¢ assi 


‘. Sex education - ‘studerits, may. also have different - values and"-behavi rs and | 


. education program (e.g., its. length, the topics covered, 


7 eel ete la Seater a these surveys are most : useful for. oO! 


. Peasible Methods for ivaluating Fro ranis’ 


‘decisions about three~impartant features of; the overall /de ign: . 1) whether feo 


. pray oBes individual ‘students, classes of. st dents, ‘schools, school 


- qualities | will be. discussed. 


we | t, a 


it the validity of’ their Sone aes Yicety most of ‘the studies evaluat 
| hale programs which have not.bedén randomly selected. Thus, it may/be © 

appropriate to generalize ‘to other ‘sex education programs. .For ewample,.’ 
e.courses.may be successful becatae of unusually chatismatic. tea¢hers. 


‘different . from those’ ai do not. ° "Because of other pee: requirements, : 
‘college~oriented ‘gtudents may be less likely to take sex: ‘gducatig ' class@s.. 


?more or. less receptive to. changing their attitudes: and ‘behaviors 
‘few of: the studies measure the long-term effects of. the é 
effects of the course may not become apparent untilY 
-gexual activity months or. years. later, other effs 
‘the pagsage of time. Fourth, the’ questionnair 


of them are carefully: pretesiitlag and fewfreport. reliability and valid tye! 
- coefficients. Finally, many of the’.studiés report the statis ical | 
significance of the findings, but few of them provide good i: 
“magnitude of the change. For example, the mean score of a cllass ‘o 
‘outcome may increase from 7.8 to 8.1 and this: ‘may be statist cally | 

significant, but the upee tance of that change cannot be dét ee! from. the: 
PERO Ee get S os oe 
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-In several ‘iocat and aucional. surveys. of! teenagers, 8 
measured both the respondents" ‘participation in sex educatjon La el 
their ‘sexual activities. ‘Thus, by moe correlating thes 


reason, “They cont stent hy fail to agli, questions about the al y.of the /sey/ 


knowledge, and openness of the’ teacher, and the use of. 


“2 


When investigators avaluate the effects ‘of pro mh t ey must iaake es 
should. be an exper jmental design or a survey;” -2) what 8 ould be the unit’ of. 


districts, counties, or. states); .and 3)" what should be. the method ot obtaining *, 
"data (i.e., ‘data directly from respondents or data from public-statistics). : 
~ “Although these features can generate 56 differen ‘overall designs, some of 

ly impossible. In this ; 
ary only those combinations of cancer ee ae pactteularly: advantag¢ous. 


‘ 
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/The single best design for. evaluating a single sex education class or: -. A 
" program is the experimental design commonly used and described in the section ~ 

ns haa ha approach can be easily and naturally used, and at’ some extta * 


copt, long-term.effects can be measured, SG 4 
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| However, for two "reasons, this approach does not facilitate 


generalizations about the effects of..sex education. First, it is based upon a_ 
sample size of one, and that one case is not randomly chosen. Sécond, if that. 


particular class or program is successful,-it cannot be demonstrated which 
particular feature or combination of features made it successful. For , 
example, a particularly charismatic ‘teacher may have facilitated the ‘success. 


. A’ survey of students who have taken and who have ‘not taken ‘sex education 
is probably the beast inexpensive method: of determining the impact of sex ° 


_ education in a larger."population. However, for this method to be at ail 


‘effective, thé survey,inust. include many questions about the quality of the sex 
education program. Surveys. have several distinct advantages. First, they are 


relatively inexpensive, Second, they can question large numbers of 

teenagers. Third, they haye substantial sampling flexibility. (It ia, 
ossible to sample students from’a-single school owsfrom the entire nation.) 

bk a single administration: of the questionnaire, it is possible’ to’ 

; “fone cide people who have:taken different sex education courses and who have . 
taken them at eis times. All of these -ddvantages. enhance maa? 


“generalizability. 2. 
On the other hand, sutveys obviously have .a major disadvantage: namely, 
’ they ‘cannot control confounding variables nor’ demonstrate the direction of 
causality, - t fer? see ese _ 8 : i 
; L 7 re ithe 3 a * . a pet 
. ; a - a Fy # b. a 2 . = ’ é . . 2 g . Ld : . 2 ; ; 
. +  .The advantages of both the experimental designs. and the surveys can be. 
‘combined in'a more complex approgch which incorporates a survey of many _ 
different courses each of which in turn is-evaluated using an’experimental © 


design... That is, the features and the effects of many different sex education 


courses are carefully measured using an “experimental design and = 4 
questionnaires, Then all the-information from all the courses are brought | 


together, and analyzed using survey statistics. This combination of survey arid _ 


‘experimental methods facilitates’ the assessment of which features of programs. 
are most ‘effective. It algo. facjlitates generalizabidity. 
a oo re : . 1a = a - . ae | 40! ; - 
“~The major disadvantagés of this approach are jts needs and its costs. 
Obviously, it requires considerable cooperation of many different programs. 

_ .It-yis also rather ‘expensive. ~ . - oe. ak 


A-totally different approach’ involves using public statistics on 


pregnancy rates. Where this approach works, it is ideal’ for. several reasons. 


_ Tt directly measures a major goal of programs (i.e.; the reduction of teenage 


pregnancies). Data may be obtained for the. entire population of interest, not 


"just. a sample. Finally, data.may be coklected over time, thereby enabling * | 
longitudinal analysis. ‘a i - o. o; hm ee 


| However , there are several factors which" prevent the accurate collectio 
' of euch data. First, the vast majority of schools throughout the country do’ 
ent sonaseannet: correct velss gata on the pregnancies of their students, ~ . 
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Aaeuaae: many of: the teenage jae eM Gees anonyiously. ‘Second, to pad 

assure’. anonymi.ty, many. pregnant. teenagers: obtain: abortions in clinics in other -— 

communities some distance. From their. schools, - Thus, . it isidifficult or fs 
_ impossible to-assess the pregnancy ratés for any student body by obtaining 

information from nearby abortion and pregnancy clinics. - Third, , women can'now ..: ! 

administer to themselves pregnancy fl and do not have to go to clinics for 

pregnancy tests. In some areas, the reduction of public. funds for abortions 

may. cause teenagers to obtain cheaper. abortions: at. illegal non-accredited . 

clinics which will refuse “to provide abortion data, In sum, it is very oe ae 

- difficult. or: possibile. to -obtagn accurate Pregnancy are. for most schools . or 

. school districts. ; ct 


: Se 


e 


Soa. On the other :hand, in some areas it is both possible and. geeariee, In. 
. Eureka, Ca ifornia, ‘the’ geography causes nearly all teenagers to attend four 
different Fegnancy clinics if they: believe _they. are pregnant. Moreover, ‘all, ° 
-of these c inics, ask ‘each’ teenager to. complete a short questionnaire which. 
_ specifies the school attended by that. teenager. Thus, it is possible to -s 
_. estimate t e pregnancy tates of each school, to compare. the rates of schools: 
with and without programs, and to compare rates as” schools ceve lop: programs. 
ames epproach should clearly be tried wherever it. is feasible. | 


° Questionnéires for Nessuring In ortant Features and Outcomes of. Program 


. There are. ‘several methads: of obtaining data about the features ‘and 
“outcomes Qf sex education programs: “directly observing behavior in the. 
S ‘classroom or other, settings, monitoring behavior or responses in laboratories,” 
; thonitoring unobtrusive measures of behavior (ecgs, condom sales in local drug 
eee stores), verbally. intervi ewing the students, and administering written 
ot oe ' questionnaires, - Although all these methods should be ‘tried in different: 
Gas shor: situations, only written questionnaires have a number of traits: that: ce 
especially recommend their use.. Only they can reliably and validly measure 
es “all the features and outcomes that the experts. rated as important. - Moreover, — : 
x &, |. tHey can be used in different - communities, in both. experiments and surveys, in — |“ 
2 ae studies of both. classes and entire programs, end in studies of both small arid 
. _ - Large samples. In comparison with other methods, they can do all of this’ - 
_ rather cheaply and efficiently. ‘If. ease et, they, can ae the f 
~anortymi ty’ ‘of, the Eespensentey fi 


bee. Rg, 
:  * 


Their major yeakness is their eat aise upon respondénte' reports of. : 
behavior. Response biases’ fatigue, etc. may reduce the accuracy of . to, 
; responseg., Moreover, the respondents may ‘intentionally provide incorrect or | / 
inaccurate information. - Fortunately, Some of. ‘these problems can, be mininised 
by properly sonst ueted saceseronnarres.: <a ae as oe. co 
a ae ee 
acauae ‘of. the import ange of ijuesticnnaites in the esis ake of 
dmportant . features and outcomes of. programs, a major part of our effort... ~’ 
-focused upon the development,’of reliable, valid, and*comprehensive tae tag 
aria eerie To. one: these Sreatoomarres we completed several steps. 


Se First, ve carefully revi awed most existing questionnaires ,y The. majority ee iy 
4, ° .)) of them were not designed for teenagers and included language that was too 

_ difficult or they did not measure the. peatuces: and - ‘outcoties: apeeee ee as. 
. ee ce the ve . _ 


Be 


. Shanges. te 
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* Secqd,. we generated several “questions for each: ‘of : the. specified features, 
wand: outcomes. . ee ae ; s & 

: aie “t : . ioe : 
as “Third, ‘we. gave ‘the questionnaires’ to teenagers . and shen discussed each: 
question with. them, We made sure that their. understanding paralleled ours aad 
that they could answer all. the quests cues: Their. ‘Fecommendatigns produced many 


° 
. 


Fourth,’ we. gave the ‘questionnaires to” experts in teenage sexuality and . 
“questionnaire design and mnegrporated, their. recommendatioris .\ . 


3? 5 1 


| Me on ak 
gts Finally, we gave the. questionnaires to many. teacher's who “ta turn: I 


administered them to their students. . We then analyzed the results \ ~~ 


. statisticallys ‘Specifically, we removed items which. had undesired i 


- distéibutions of responses, which were correlated with the Mar lowe-Crowne. 
Social-Desirability Scale, or -which failed to load highly on the desired 
factors in the factor analysis. of the peychological tka 


‘As’ a. result of these steps, we ert eve. that: the questionnaires are. 
‘reliable. and walid, but nevertheless, they ‘are still in. their developmental 
etage and. their me reebeht ty andé-. Sams! should be further verified. 
| The final questionnaires do measure ‘all: the important pestiren: and . 
outcomes of: programs. -Because there are so’ many features and outcomes, the 


"questions are’ distributed among six different questionnaires,. some of which 


‘are sub-divided into multiple measures (e.g., the Psychological ‘Inventory. has 


27 measures). The first three questionnaires measure features of. programs and 
are designed for: the students, teacher, and principal. The last three 
questionnaires measure the’ knowledge, the psychological attributes, and © the -< 


ra 


‘behaviors of the students. All the” questionnaires. are summarized in the. 


eons table. . ~ . &. faye gH 


The Contents of the . Questionnaires 


coe Questionnaires for Measuring ‘the Features of: Programs vay 


1. ' Class Evaluation (For Students) 
(v7 teacher characte¥istics - - wait — 
-- class characteristics °. 
a Personal characteristics, . 


2.. Class Evaluation (For Teachers). a 
-- program characteristics a _ 
— clasa characteristics . 7 
~- coverage of topics and activities a ae 
wn teacher characteristics ee ee 
oe Class Evaluation (Pas Principals) = 
. ."™ program characteristics -  . a es 
> == teacher ‘characterlstics - —_ ~~ 


. i 7 
- ey \ a ‘ 
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“Questionnaires for Measuring the: Witcones of oan . 


7 Knowledge Test ‘Gar Students) es : 
ie Physical development. and. human reproduétion. YF ae i. 
= social and sexual aspects ‘of adolescence oo en is 

=- sexual activity = 5 ; « 
‘,"' == birth control: 

-~ ‘probability of becoming pregnant : _ 
~-. adolescent marriage and poe ioed a 7 oe ee - 
*- =~ venereal disease 3 Ee. 3 Be 


ag eis a = 


Part 1: Understanding of Self : 
-- goals ea 
i= sexual _tesponse - 


-_ Part. 23 vdlues * — “ee eee 4 _&a 3 
eseaGaal responsibility —_ i 7 ee. ee 
cand Rody variations © re. 

Vor-sex'roles 2 0 oes | Ms A | 
_ *~. sexual guilt Se gee * a 
“~~ sexual pressure = 6° ©. °-" «¢ 4 . “ 
, ““~ birth control | a. — 2. es 
~. = alternatives to intercourse . 2 ne eo er a 
== sexual life cee _ eo ae oe a 


Part 3: gdib-sateen “a ge ee, ee ee ee 
“- general self-esteem. __ Sag ee | : : 
7 =" social self-esteem mo 
. Part 43 Interaction Skills - 5 
. *~ decisionm king » & 
ommunication » “ee 


- 


rr general 


_ == heterosexual interaction 
/ = sexual enjoyment —.. 
-- desist geearieavetl on ¢ 
'.7= discussion of sexual problems 
“s+ use’ of birth, control = 
osm WD treatment  -  -,, 
- =~ gynecological. exams 
— beay functions, 


<.) Part’ 5: Fear or fort with pet Activities = _ 
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Cae 


a 
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ede oo ; yok. qe : ares d ” a as a a wt gs ‘ 
3+ Social and Sexual Behavior Inventory (For Students) . =? 
“h, “7 nonsexual social activities — TE a8 Coy ae ge a 
— .° ==" discussion of: sexual, matters |. Sr a > 
| =m sexual activities — 6 okie 4 ee wie pg ee 
== uge of ‘contraceptives - . oe ag * - o., * a. ee 
a “7 probability of becoming ‘pregnant. ° on a 


ae o a pe to be a ey 
_. ~ , The Social and” Sexual pehavior Inventory includes’ many questions about” ~~ a 
' the care with which the respondent uses contraception. . The questions can be 
combined to provide.an overalk estimate of contraceptive effectivenéss.- This: a ty 
‘ measure in ‘turn can: be combine ith the frequencies with which each method is. ‘- 
used and can then provide a far re: accurate estimate of the probability of - °°. - 
each respondent becoming pregnant given their “particuldr sexual and i. or 2 
contraceptive patterns. These measures dre particularly important because it”. 
diminishes the need to. collect accurate data on-pregnancy rates overtime. 
That is, these measures can provide cheaper -and more immedjate feedback on the 
'. effects of programy - oe eRe ee ee ae: om 


t 


: : _ #4. : : i Pos ® ‘a 
_,.' In Volume III are suggestions for administering the auastionnuives and tn, 
" detailed instructions for estimating contraceptive effectiveness and the | a ° 
“probability pee Wi ie overlays that greatly 
facilitate: the scoring of the knowledge tests and psychological inventory. | 
.. “+ Inwsum, we ‘have ‘reviewed the literature en -found that some programs  -° 
affect both knowledge and attitudgs and may. als, reduce teenage pregnancy. and. 
_ ' facilitate. a more positive and fulfilling sexuality. However, these studies 
_. failed to delineate which particular ‘features ‘and outcomes are’ most impertant | 
and effective. ~ Consequently we employed @ modified Delphi method, to obtain ee J 
_ -vatirigs for-them. Moreover, the evidende for the success *of programs is not 
. Strong. - Consequently we déveloped methods and questionnaires: for better |” 
_ measuring the features™“and outcomes of, programs and for.empirically _. ‘¢ 
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